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Bureau  of  Land  Management  -  California 


Out  on  the  public  lands  administered 
by  BLM  roam  43,000  wild  horses  and 
burros,  living  symbols  of  the  old  (and 
new)  west.  Nearly  1,800  horses  and 
1,500  burros  are  under  the  care  of 
BLM-California. 

Some  are  believed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  stock  brought  to  America  by  the 
Spanish  conquistadors;  others  are 
descended  from  animals  turned  loose 
by  California's  early  settlers  and 
prospectors.  These  animals  are 


few  natural  predators,  the  populations 
of  these  wild  animals  grew  to  nearly 
64,000,  with  continually  increasing 
numbers  as  they  reproduced.  Studies 
have  shown  that  the  maximum 
number  of  animals  that  could  remain 
onthe  public  land  without  sacrificing 
forage  needed  byother  wildlife  would 
be  about  31,000  nationwide. 

BLM's  answer  to  this  problem  was  the 
national  "Adopt  a  Horse  or  Burro 
Program,"  initiated  in  1976.   The 


finding  homes  with  private 
individuals.  Nearly  13,000  have  been 
adopted  by  Californians. 

Up  to  four  horses  per  year  can  be 
adopted  for  a  fee  of  $125  each,  and 
burros  can  be  adopted  for  $75  each. 
After  a  year's  good  care,  the  govern- 
ment will  transfer  title  to  the  adopter. 
To  adopt  a  horse  or  burro,  you  must 
have  proper  facilities  to  provide  a 
good  home,  adequate  transportation, 
and  the  financial  ability  to  feed  and 
care  for  the  animal. 
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protected, 
managed,  con- 
trolled, and  cared 
for  under  a  1971 
federal  law  called 
"The  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse 
and  Burro  Act." 
Under  that  law, 
BLM  identifies 
areas  capable  of 
maintaining 
healthy  herds 
and  determines 
how  many 
animals  the  range 
can  support. 
BLM  also 
removes  excess 
animals,  protects 
them  from  illegal  harassment  and 
capture,  and  manages  those  remaining 
on  the  public  lands. 

A  critical  part  of  BLM's  program  is 
finding  homes  for  the  animals 
removed  from  the  public  lands  due  to 
overpopulation.  After  the  passage  of 
the  1971  Act  protecting  the  animals 
from  mustangers  and  others,  and  with 


Last  year,  BLM 
removed  about 
700  animals  from 
overpopulated 
rangelands 
throughout 
California.  Popu- 
lations are  now 
near  projected 
manageable  levels 
in  California. 
Interest  in  the 
adoption  program 
remains  high 
throughout  the 
state. 


Alanda  Methvin  springs  into  the  air  on  the  back  of  "Shadow  Dancer,"  a 
former  wild  horse  that  has  been  trained  for  vaulting  (see  story  on  page  5) 


program  was  developed  to  find  homes 
for  wild  animals  removed  from  both 
BLM  and  Forest  Service  public  range- 
lands  due  to  overpopulation.  The 
majority  of  the  horses  adopted  have 
been  used  for  western  pleasure  riding, 
while  the  burros  have  become  great 
pets  and  "weed  eaters."  The  national 
program  has  resulted  in  more 
than  65,000  wild  horses  and  burros 


To  expand  the 
adoption 
program,  BLM 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  Under 
the  agreement,  select  prison  inmates 
earn  work  credits  by  halter-breaking 
wild  horses  over  a  30-day  period. 

Nearly  260  "graduates"  of  the  training 
program  are  now  providing  their  new 
adopters  with  many  hours  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  D 


A  NEW  AND  BETTER  HORSE! 


Finding  adopted  homes  for  horses 
over  five  years  of  age  or  those  with 
undesirable  characteristics  is  a 
difficult  job.  Oftentimes,  these  horses 
end  up  living  at  BLM  corrals  or  in 
sanctuaries  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
It  costs  about  $2.55  per  day  to  feed  a 
horse,  which  runs  to  over  $1850  per 
horse  per  year.  Multiplied  by 
hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  horses  that 
have  been  rejected  by  the  public,  the 
expense  is  high. 

Congress  charged  BLM  in  1971  with 
keeping  the  numbers  of  wild  horses 
that  roam  the  public  lands  at  manage- 
able levels  so  they  do  not  deplete  the 
forage  needed  by  other  wildlife.  But 
Congress  did  not  give  BLM  the 
authority  to  sell  horses  that  were  not 
adopted  by  the  public.  Different 
alternatives  were  tried  but  failed.    The 
Fee  Waiver  Program,  for  example, 
proved  to  be  unworkable  because 
some  individuals  misused  it,  obtaining 
large  numbers  of  horses  and  not 
properly  caring  for  them.  So  BLM's 
Susanville  District,  where  the  Litch- 
field Corrals  are  located,  decided  to 
look  for  ways  to  decrease  the  number 
of  unadoptable  wild  horses  while 
providing  for  the  continued  existence 
of  wild  horses  on  public  lands. 


And  the  method  selected  to  achieve 
this  was  to  provide  to  the  public  a 
horse  that  it  wants!  This  means,  in 
general,  a  horse  between  weaning  age 
and  four  years  old,  with  good  color 
and  breed  characteristics,  of  average 
height,  and  with  good  configuration 
(straight  legs,  strong  backs,  etc.). 
Other  traits  most  wanted  by  adopters 
include  black  legs  with  dark  color 
hooves,  which  are  stronger  than  light- 
colored  hooves;  horses  with  dark  skin, 
which  is  less  easily  damaged  by 
sunlight;  and  horses  with  dark  eyes, 
which  become  infected  less  often  than 
blue  eyes. 

Horses  with  undesirable  traits  left  on 
the  public  lands  produce  more 
undesirable  and  unadoptable  horses. 
Under  a  unique  plan  developed  by  the 
Susanville  office,  a  new  generation  of 
high  quality  horses  is  now  roaming 
the  public  lands  —  with  traits  that  will 
be  enhanced  and  refined  as  time  goes 
by. 

Several  years  ago,  as  the  plan  got 
underway,  BLM  began  rounding  up 
large  herds  of  horses,  marked  those 


horses  with  the  best  traits,  and 
released  these  desirable  "base  herds" 
back  onto  the  public  lands.  About 
four  years  later,  wranglers  began  the 
cycle  of  rounding  up  these  easily 
identified  horses  —  these  first  groups 
consisting  of  a  mix  of  older  horses  and 
young.  Most  of  the  young  horses 
were  kept  for  adoption,  but  some  were 
returned  to  the  public  lands  to  balance 
normal  death  losses  of  the  older  and 
more  undesirable  horses,  and  allow  a 
continuation  of  the  base  herd. 

Over  time,  these  base  herds  are 
producing  fewer  "unadoptables." 
With  only  horses  from  the  refined 
herds  now  being  rounded  up,  they  are 
more  easily  adoptable  because  the 
public  is  getting  a  better  horse! 

Next  year  will  be  the  first  year  that 
only  the  young  horses  will  be 
captured  and  offered  for  adoption. 
Eventually,  there  should  be  remaining 
on  California  land  only  easily  adopted 
horses.  The  goal  of  the  Susanville 
District's  Wild  Horse  Management 
Plan  is  to  increase  the  adoption  to 
100%  of  all  excess  wild  horses  and, 
in  turn,  reduce  the  costs  of  the  wild 
and  free-roaming  horse  and  burro 
program.  O 
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S  YOU  CAN  ADOPT  A  WILD  HORSE  OR  BURRO!        ^v 

V 

In  California,  BLM  has  two  holding  facilities  for  animals:  one  is  the  Litchfield  Corrals  in  the  northern      > 
part  of  the  state  near  Susanville,  and  the  other  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  near  Ridgecrest.  Please 
call  before  visiting,  however,  to  assure  the  availability  of  personnel  to  assist  you.  The  Susanville  number 
is  916/257-5381,  and  the  Ridgecrest  number  is  619/446-6064. 

BLM  personnel  also  bring  wild  horses  and  burros  to  various  locations  over  numerous  weekends 
throughout  the  year,  making  them  more  easily  available  to  qualified  individuals  throughout  California. 
Both  adopters  and  visitors  are  welcome  to  visit  these  satellite  locations  throughout  the  state. 
For  informationon  future  adoptions  in  your  area,  contact  your  nearest  BLM  District  Office:  J 

v  Bakersfield,  805/861-4191  y 
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MICKEY  MOUSE 


WELCOMES  BLM  BURROS 
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When  Disneyland's  Big 
Thunder  Ranch  opened  in 
1986,  none  other  than 
Mickey  Mouse  himself 
was  there  to  welcome  six 
"Burros  of  Land 
Management"  to  the 
turn-of-the-century  cattle 
ranch  attraction.  The  wild 
burros,  gathered  from 
Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment-managed public  lands 
in  the  California  Desert,  are 
displayed  at  the  Ranch's 
petting  zoo  to  acquaint 
.potential  adopters  and 
'children  of  all  ages  with  the 
fuzzy  critters.  Though 
"wild"  when  removed  from 
the  public  rangelands, 
the  burros  can  be  easily 
gentled  and  tamed  into 
lovable  pets. 

Visitors  to  Disneyland  who 
want  to  adopt  a  BLM  burro 
can  arrange  to  adopt  one 
that  has  been  on  display  in 
Big  Thunder  Ranch's 
"Circle  D  Corral."  As  the 
burros  are  adopted,  new 
ones  are  brought  in  as 
replacements.  The  new 
"foster  parents"  of  each 
burro  adopted  from 
Disneyland  receive  a 
special  certificate  noting 
that  it  came  from  the  park's 
Big  Thunder  Ranch.  After 
a  year  of  care,  the  adopters 
can  receive  title  to  the 
critters  and  become 
'owners. 


Though  born  in  desert  wildlands,  the 
good-natured  creatures  take  to 
humans  with  very  little 


"Bumpers"  was  one  of  the  first  burros  brought  to  Disney- 
land's Big  Thunder  Ranch  when  it  opened  in  1986,  Wild 
burros  rounded  upfront  BLM  lands  are  displayed  at  the 
Ranch's  Circle  D  Corral  petting  zoo  to  acquaint  potential 
adopters  and  children  of  all  ages  with  the  fuzzy  critters. 


encouragement.  California  Desert 
District  Manager  Gerald  Hillier  says 
that  bringing  the  burros  to  the  Magic 
Kingdom  also  increases  their  visibility 


to  visitors  from  states 
other  than  California,  and 
offers  an  opportunity  to 
more  citizens  to  "own  a 
part  of  the  old  west." 

"Small  groups  of  burros 
are  periodically  brought 
to  Disneyland  for 
adoption  through  the 
Disneyland  corporation, 
with  BLM  handling  the 
adoption  paperwork,"  said 
Hillier. 

Big  Thunder  Ranch  is  a 
re-creation  of  a  late-1880s 
working  horse  ranch 
complete  with  farrier  shop, 
pasture  area  and  petting 
barnyard,  and  comprises 
1.7  acres  within  the 
Frontierland  area. 
Visitors  are  allowed  to 
approach  the  petting 
area  and  pet  the  BLM 
burros,  as  well  as  many 
other  farm  animals  who 
have  taken  up 
residence  at  the  Ranch. 
Included  are  baby  pigs, 
lambs,  calves,  goats, 
ducks,  ponies  and 
chickens. 


Disneyland  and  BLM, 
working  cooperatively  on 
the  adoption  project, 
expect  to  find  homes  for 
many  burros  each  year. 
Park  visitors  who  fall  for 
a  critter  that  they'd  like  to 
take  home  will  fill  out  an 
application,  which  will  be  processed 
by  BLM  to  assure  that  the  applicant 
has  access  to  adequate  facilities  and 
means  to  care  for  the  animal.    D 


LETTER  FROM  A  SATISFIED  'FAN' 


< 


Steve  and  Connie  Gehring  of  Napa 
were  so  pleased  with  their  adopted 
horse  "Lucy  J"  that  they  wrote  to  BLM 
to  update  us  on  her  progress.  The 
following  comments  about  BLM's 
Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Program  are 
taken  from  their  "fan"  letter.  The 
Gehrings  said  they  feel  adoptions 
benefit  the  animals,  and  sent  in  photos 
of  their  mare  to  show  her  progress. 

"This  has  been  a  terrific  experi- 
ence for  us. 

"Even  though  we  do  own  horses, 
we  are  not  professional  trainers.  We 


followed  (BLM's)  instructions  page  by 
page  and  very  seldom  found  a  problem  not 
addressed  in  your  material. 

"We  are  also  using  'Western 
Horse  Behavior  and  Training/  by  Robert 
Miller  for  our  finishing  work,  and  still  are 
achieving  textbook  results!  We  had  been 
warned  not  to  mess  with  mustangs  by  all 
our  horse 
friends  but,  if 


would  be  the  first  ones  to  reach  for  their 
wallets. 

"The  experience  and  the  bonding 
that  occur  from  working  with  a  wild 
animal  can't  be  duplicated  with  a 
domestic  animal.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity." 


we  offered 
'Lucy  }'  for  sale 
(which  we 
would  never 
do),  these  people 
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HEIGHT  OF  YOUR  HORSE 

Horses  are  measured  in  "hands."    And  what's 
a  "hand"  in  horse  talk?  Four  inches. 

So  if  your  horse  is  60"  tall  at  the  withers  (its 
highest  point  before  the  neck),  it  is  15  hands 
high  (or  15  sets  of  four  inches). 

Fourteen  to  16  hands,  or  56  to  64  inches,  is 
considered  an  average  horse  height. 


Connie  Gehring  with  "Lucy  J" 
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mustang: 

mare: 

stallion: 

gelding: 

a  foal: 

to  foal: 

colt: 

filly: 

yearling: 

jenny: 
jack: 


GLOSSARY 

wild  horse  of  the  north  American  plains 

adult  female  horse  over  age  2 

adult  ungelded  male  horse  over  age  2 

a  neutered  male  horse 

horse  or  burro  under  I  year  of  age 

to  give  birth 

male  horse  under  2  years  of  age 

female  horse  under  2  years  of  age 

a  colt  or  filly  that  has  not  completed  its 
second  year 

female  burro 

male  burro 
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.hirteen-year-old  Alanda  Methvin 
springs  into  the  air,  the  muscles  in  her 
limber  body  flexing  tightly  as  she 
twists  and  turns.  For  nearly  two  years 
she  has  trained  as  a  gymnast, 
perfecting  cartwheels,  flips,  and 
daring  vaults. 

Like  many  young  people,  Alanda 
spends  her  evenings  training,  giving 
up  her  favorite  television  shows.  But, 
unlike  many  her  age,  she  practices  on 
a  now-tamed  wild  horse  named 
Shadow  Dancer. 

Alanda  has  combined  her  love  for 
horses  and  her  acrobatic  skills  in  the 
sport  of  horse  vaulting  —  gymnastics 


Alanda  and  Shadow  Dancer 


•WILD  HORSE  TAKES  VAULTING 

IN  STRIDE 


choreographed  to  music  and 
performed  on  a  galloping  horse. 

As  many  as  three  people  can  perform 
on  a  horse  at  one  time,  stacking 
themselves  in  ballet-like  positions, 
while  sitting  on  each  others'  shoulders 
and  riding  the  horse. 

Alanda  and  her  teammates 
represented  the  United  States  in  the 
world  vaulting  championships  held 
in  Vienna,  Austria  last  year. 
The  team  currently  uses  more 
experienced,  stable  horses  when 
competing,  but  Alanda  has  been 
working  with  Shadow  Dancer  to  get 
I  her  accustomed  to  vaulting  moves. 

The  7-year-old  bay  mare  was 
originally  adopted  by  another  horse 
enthusiast  through  BLM's 


Adopt-a-Horse  Program  when  she 
was  with  foal.  After  foaling,  her 
adopters  put  her  up  for  sale. 

"At  first,  we  shied  away  from  buying 
a  wild  horse,"  admits  Alanda's  mother 
Pat.  "But  the  more  we  looked  at  her, 
the  more  we  wanted  her."  The 
chestnut-colored  horse  became  part  of 
the  Orangevale,  California  family  in 
1986.  Although  the  previous  owners 
had  begun  her  training,  the  Methvins 
found  themselves  starting  all  over 
again,  first  placing  blankets  on  her 
back  and,  later,  a  saddle. 

Shadow  Dancer  was  a  quick  learner. 
Alanda  and  her  older  sister  Laura, 
actively  involved  in  4-H  Club  work, 
began  by  competing  in  trail  riding 
events  with  their  formerly-wild  horse, 
placing  fourth,  only  a  year  after 


getting  her,  against  38  other 
contestants  in  a  1987  riding  competi- 
tion. 

"Alanda  began  putting  Shadow 
Dancer  into  vaulting  training  this 
summer,"  says  Pat.  "I  think 
coming  from  the  wild  has  given 
Shadow  Dancer  some  good, 
old-fashioned  horse  sense.  Horses 
sometimes  lose  things  along  the  way 
due  to  breeding,  including  sound 
feet,"  she  says,  adding  that  Shadow 
Dancer  doesn't  require  shoeing. 

However,  Pat  admits  there  is  a  lot 
involved.  "Taking  care  of  a  horse 
is  expensive,  but  it  is  also 
rewarding.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  experience  for  us. 
I  feel  like  we  have  done  our  part 
to  preserve  the  Old  West."   O 


TAMING  WILD  HORSES. 


• 


Slow  and  easy  patience  and  under- 
standing appear  to  be  requisites  for 
successful  adoption  and  gentling  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
wild  horses,  a  survey  of  adopters  has 
disclosed. 

Nearly  everyone  contacted  by  BLM 
during  a  telephone  survey  indicated 
that  the  slow,  easy  approach  was  the 
key  to  successfully  bringing  a  wild 
horse  into  the  adopted  family. 

Comments  included  "you  can't  rush 
them"  or  "they  have  to  get  over  their 
fear."  Some  adopters  found  that 
hours  spent  each  day  in  quiet  visits  to 
their  corrals  is  all  it  takes  to  eventually 
become  friends  with  the  animals. 
Some  sang  to  them.  Others  just 
talked.  But  everything  was  done 
slowly  and  with  great  patience. 


Molly 

Take  the  case  of  "Molly,"  a  bay  mare 
with  a  white  spot  on  one  leg  and  a 
white  star  on  her  face.  Jim  and  Jackie 
Bulmer  of  Quartz  Hill,  California, 
obtained  the  filly  when  she  was  eight 
months  old  at  a  Lancaster  BLM  wild 
horse  satellite  in  1984. 

Jim  had  never  had  any  experience  in 
breaking  horses,  let  alone  wild  ones, 
but  he  decided  the  key  was  "patience 
and  moving  very  slowly."  It  worked. 
Within  weeks,  they  could  pick  up  her 
feet  to  examine  her  hoves  and  walk 
around  her  and  pet  her.  Jim  and 
Jackie  ultimately  put  a  saddle  on 
Molly  after  "sacking  her  (rubbing  a 
gunny  sack  over  her  back  and  legs) 
many  times  and  walking  her  around 
on  a  lead  rope." 

Jim  didn't  try  to  ride  her  until  she 
was  about  two  and  a  half  years  old 
because  he  wanted  to  be  sure  she 
was  fully  grown. 

"When  I'm  cleaning  the  corral  and 
using  a  rake,"  Jim  says,  "Molly  will 


get  behind  me  and,  swinging  her  head 
in  pace  with  my  raking,  will  grab  the 
end  of  the  rake.  She  also  likes  to  steal 
my  gloves  when  I  have  them  in  my 
back  pocket!" 


Paleface 

Eighty-year-old  Howard  Patterson, 
who  used  to  break  horses  in  Montana 
when  he  was  a  youngster  in  the  1920s, 
"sure  enjoys"  his  dark  sorrel  mare 
"Paleface,"  named  because  of  three 
white  stockings  and  a  white  stripe  on 
her  face. 

Howard  said  the  2-year-old  mare 
"was  touchable  within  a  couple  hours 
of  adoption  from  a  Victorville  satellite 


in  late  1985.  I  had  done  a  lot  of  horse- 
breaking  back  in  Montana.  Used  to 
get  a  dollar  a  head  for  jumping  on  a 
horse.  We  used  to  be  kind  of  rough  on 
them  then,  but  with  Paleface,  I  had  a 
lot  more  time  to  spend." 

He  says  his  grandchildren  were  on  her 
back,  with  him  walking  the  mare, 
within  two  to  three  months  of 
adoption. 

"She's  very  tame  and  has  a 
pleasant  disposition." 

Howard  has  one  acre  of  land  in 
Adelanto  and  has  not  shod  Paleface 
because  the  sandy  desert  soil  does  not 
require  shoeing.  He  does  trim  her 
hooves  though,  and  she  just  stands 
quietly  while  he  trims. 


Jim  Bulmer  shows  how  his  bay  mare  "Molly" 
developed  Into  a  fine  looking  and  gentle  horse 
within  two  years  of  adopting  her, 


A  "SLOW  AND  EASY"  PROCESS 


Yvonne  Bevertdge  shows  off  her  former  wild  horse 
"Sugar"  after  winning  the  Walk,  Trot  and  Cantor 
competition  at  a  recent  horse  show.  "Sugar"  has  a 
full  wall  of  ribbons  and  trophies  she  '$  won. 


Sugar 

Yvonne  Beveridge  of  San  Jose  calls 
her  wild  horse  experience  "the 
neatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me."  She's  talking  about  "Sugar," 
her  5-year-old  bay  mare  with  a  dark 
mane  and  one  white  boot  that  she 
adopted  in  September  1983. 

"She  was  a  fiery  little  critter  at  first, 
but  I  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  corral 
hour  after  hour  during  the  first  eight 
weeks,  and  finally  she  got  curious  and 
we  became  friends.  I  put  her  through 
ground  training  and  saddled  her  at 
about  five  months,  then  rode  her  for 
the  first  time  six  months  after  we  got 
her,"  Yvonne  says. 

Sugar  is  kept  on  a  seven-acre  ranch  in 
Los  Gatos  with  one  other  domestic 


horse.  "She  won  top  honors  for  the 
walk,  trot,  and  canter  portion  of  a 
small  horse  show  down  here." 

"She's  so  great,"  says  Yvonne.  "She 
knows  I  bring  her  treats,  like  carrots, 
and  she'll  come  up  to  me  and  check 
out  my  pockets  to  find  the  treat." 


Sparky 

Melody  Hurst  of  north  Sacramento 
adopted  her  4-year-old  all-black 
stallion  "Sparky"  in  1985.  Melody 
obtained  the  animal  from  the  original 
adopters  when  she  noticed  they  were 
not  taking  proper  care  of  him  and 
offered  to  buy  him.  After  the  sale  was 
completed,  she  discovered  that,  under 
Federal  regulations  relating  to  wild 
horse  adoptions,  sale  of  wild  animals 
is  not  permitted  until  title  has  been 
transferred  from  the  government  to 
the  original  adopter. 

"It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  effort,  but 
eventually  I  was  permitted  to  keep 
Sparky,"  Melody  says,  and  she  is 
extremely  happy  to  have  him  roaming 
her  three-acre  pasture  with  seven 
other  horses. 

"He's  small,  only  13.3  hands  high,  with 
a  silver  tip  on  his  tail,  but  he  is  gentler 
and  easier  to  handle  than  the  domestic 
animals.    He  was  real  easy  to  train. 
We  took  our  time  and  became  friends 
with  him.  It  was  about  a  year  before 
we  tried  to  ride  him,  and  he  didn't 
buck  once.  Now,  my  13-year-old 
daughter  rides  him  all  the  time." 

Melody  says  she  had  previously 
adopted  a  wild  burro  and  had  that 
animal  for  about  six  years.  Asked 
if  she  would  consider  adopting 
more  wild  horses,  she  says, 
"Absolutely!"  O 


A  STORY  IN  PICTURES 


FROM  WILD. . . 


Wild  horses  and  burros  removed  from  public  lands 
because  of  over-population  are  available  for  adoption  not 
only  from  the  main  BLM-California  corrals  in  Susanville 
and  Ridgecrest,  but  from  occasional  weekend  "satellite" 
adoption  sites  throughout  the  state. 

Several  times  each  year,  professional  BLM  wranglers  take 
animals  rounded  up  from  California's  public  lands  to 
locations  throughout  the  state  to  make  them  more  easily 
available  to  adopters.  BLM  wranglers  are  specialists  with 
these  animals,  and  are  always  willing  to  help  potential 
adopters  make  their  selection,  or  give  advice  on 
introducing  the  animal  to  its  new  home.  Veterinarians 
who've  adopted  horses  and  burros  say  they're  very  pleased 
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with  the  humane  way  BLM  professionals  handle  the 
animals. 

A  $125  fee  for  horses  and  $75  for  burros  helps  defray  BLM's 
cost  of  readying  the  animals  for  adoption.  All  animals  get 
their  shots  and  are  wormed.  Most  male  horses  are  gelded, 
but  those  who  are  excellent  breeding  stock  are  not. 
Qualified  adopters  can  obtain  up  to  four  horses  per  year. 
For  one  year,  they  are  "foster  parents."  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  they  can  apply  for  permanent  title  to  their 
animals. 

On  these  pages,  pictures  tell  the  story  of  the  transition  of 
horses  and  burros  from  wild  to  mild.  D 


...TO  MILD 
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Illustration  by  Mary  Singer 


The  wild  horse  evolved  over  the  past 
50  million  years  from  a  hare-like 
animal  called  Eohippus  with  four  toes. 
Through  the  centuries,  the  mustang  (a 
term  used  to  identify  a  wild  horse 
regardless  of  sex  or  age)  developed 


Horses  are  color-blind  and  see  the 
landscape  as  a  mosaic  of  various 
distinguish  items  such  as  trees,  fences, 
people,  etc.  They  recognize  surround- 
ings through  changes  in  brightness 
and  movements,  and  have  an  excellent 


In  a  normal  birth,  the  foal's  front  feet 
with  heels  down  appear  first,  followed 
by  the  nose  which  rests  on  the  front 
legs.  The  hind  legs  and  feet  are  last. 
The  only  time  wild  stallions  permit  a 
mare  to  leave  the  group  is  when  she  is 


WILD  MUSTANGS! 


longer  legs  to  better  run  from 
predators,  and  three  of  its  toes  were 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  finally  lost  to 
evolution.  Today's  horse  runs  on  only 
one  long  toenail  —  the  hoof. 

From  the  beginning,  the  animal  was 
distinctly  herbivorous  (plant-eating), 
with  teeth  originally  modified  for 
browsing  (eating  bark,  sagebrush, 
twigs,  etc.)  rather  than  grazing  (eating 
grasses).  The  present  tooth  pattern 
allows  eating  of  almost  any  vegetable 
matter,  including  harsh  prairie 
grasses.  Age  is  usually  determined  by 
the  amount  of  wear  on  the  mustang's 
teeth.  A  mature  male  has  40  teeth,  a 
mature  female  36,  and  a  young  animal 
has  24.  Milk  teeth  may  still  be  present 
in  animals  under  five  years. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  animal,  the 
stomach  of  the  horse  is  relatively 
small.  Its  maximum  capacity  is  about 
four  gallons.  In  its  natural  state,  the 
horse  is  a  slow  —  but  more  or  less 
constant  —  eater.  No  food  leaves  the 
horse's  stomach  until  it  is  about  two- 
thirds  full,  and  the  stomach  is  never 
left  empty.  It  consumes  an  average  of 
about  12  gallons  of  water  per  day. 


sense  of  smell.  Their  ability  to  smell 
distant  water  has  saved  the  lives  of 
many  early  riders. 

Each  eye  receives  a  different  scene 
and,  by  looking  downward  between 
its  legs,  it  can  be  aware  of  movements 
all  around.  To  focus,  the  horse  raises 
or  lowers  its  head  so  that  the  correct 
part  of  the  retina  is  on  the  subject. 

Horses  are  nose  breathers,  and  do  not 
open  their  mouths  or  drop  their 
tongues  until  completely  exhausted. 
Foam  forms  on  the  horse's  body  and 
its  temperature  drops  considerably 
after  continued  exertion.  To  maintain 
its  normal  body  temperature  of  about 
100.3  degrees,  the  mustang  sweats  and 
shivers.  It  has  the  ability  to  rattle  its 
skin  to  dislodge  insects  or  adhering 
grass.  It  uses  the  same  muscles  for 
this  as  when  shivering,  which  is  done 
to  increase  the  horse's  temperature 
when  it  is  cold. 

Mares  generally  are  capable  of  giving 
birth  between  15  and  24  months  of  age. 
The  average  gestation  period  is  340 
days,  plus  or  minus  30  days.  Foals  are 
usually  born  within  15  to  30  minutes. 


about  to  foal.  She  may  stay  away  from 
one  day  to  several  weeks. 

In  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
wild  horses,  a  stallion's  group  may 
number  15  to  20,  with  the  group 
consisting  of  up  to  eight  mares,  plus 
colts  and  yearlings.  Stallion  colts  are 
usually  expelled  from  the  band  at 
about  two  to  four  years  of  age.  They 
ordinarily  join  up  with  a  bachelor 
group  before  collecting  their  own 
group. 

Wild  horses  sleep  more  often  standing 
up  than  laying  down;  rarely  will  all  in 
a  group  lay  down  —  one  is  always 
alert. 

Many  of  the  "wild  horses"  of  the  west 
is  are  descended  from  strayed 
domestic  stock,  but  nevertheless 
adapting  to  a  sometimes-meager 
existence  in  a  rugged  environment. 

Captured  and  adopted  wild  horses 
can  live  to  about  30  years,  though 
20  is  considered  old.  Wild  horses 
left  on  the  range  live  to  about  10-14 
years.  3 


Out  on  the  18  million  acres  of  public 
lands  managed  by  BLM-California 
roam  about  1500  wild  burros.  Most 
are  believed  to  be  descended  from 
animals  turned  loose  by 
California's  early  settlers  and 
prospectors. 

About  30  inches  high  at  its 
shoulders,  this  friendly  critter  has 
long  ears,  a  sparse  tail,  and  deep-set 
eyes.  Burros  range  in  color  from 
white  to  black,  but  the  color  of  each 
is  fairly  uniform. 


and  manages  the  remaining 
animals. 

A  critical  part  of  BLM's  management 
program  is  finding  homes  for  excess 
numbers  of  burros.  Under  its  nation- 
wide "Adopt  a  Horse  and  Burro 
Program,"  BLM  humanely  gathers 
burros  from  the  public  lands  with 
helicopters  and  cowboys,  and  places 
them  up  for  adoption.  An  individual 
may  adopt  up  to  four  horses  or  burros 
a  year  if  he  has  proper  facilities  to 
provide  a  good  home  and  the  financial 
ability  to  feed  and  care  for  the  animal. 


Each  burro  costs  $75,  to  reimburse  the 
government  for  veterinary  and 
feeding  fees  incurred  during  its  stay 
in  federal  corrals.  After  a  year's  good 
care,  the  government  will  transfer 
title  to  the  adopter. 

Keeping  them  as  pets  for  riding  is 
probably  the  burros'  most  common 
purpose.  Many  are  adopted  as 
"weed  eaters"  to  keep  grassy 
meadows  under  control,  and  a  few 
adopters  have  found  that  burros 
make  excellent  guard  animals, 
braying  loudly  at  intruders.  O 


WILD  BURROS! 


They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
natural  environment  in  approxi- 
mately 27  herd  areas  managed  by 
BLM  throughout  the  state, 
concentrated  mostly  in  the  southern 
deserts.  These  animals  are 
protected,  managed,  and  controlled 
under  the  1971  Wild  Free-Roaming 
Horse  and  Burro  Act.  Under  this 
law,  BLM  identifies  areas  on  public 
lands  under  its  management  that 
are  capable  of  maintaining  healthy 
herds,  and  protects  them  from 
illegal  harrassment  and  capture. 
BLM  also  determines  how  many 
burros  the  range  can  support, 
removes  excess  animals  to  be 
placed  for  "adoption"  by  citizens, 


"As  stubborn  as  a. . . ."  Sometimes  initially 

reluctant  to  leave  the  public  lands,  the 

burros  are  usually  gentled  quickly. 


CHAMPIONS  FROM  THE  WILD 


Some  of  California's 
wild  horses  have  gone 
beyond  becoming 
tame:  they're 
becoming  champion 
jumpers  and  vaulters. 

At  least  two  are  now 
trained  in  English 
jumping,  in  which  one 
rider  jumps  the  horse 
over  hurdles.  A  third 
is  in  the  process  of 
being  trained  for 
jumping. 

A  fourth  horse  is  being 
taught  the  sport  of 
horse  vaulting,  in 
which  skilled 
gymnasts  perform  on 
a  galloping  horse. 

Dr.  Philip  Ottinger  of 

Santa  Cruz  has 

adopted  three 

mustangs.  Two  have  become 

competition  winners  and  the  third 

is  being  trained. 

Shadow,  a 

six-year-old  gelding,  is 

being  shown  in  the 

English  hunter-jumper 

class  for  3.6  feet  to  4  feet. 

He  is  currently  rated  first 

in  the  points  system  for 

California  regional 

championships. 

Bee  Zee  (registered  as 
Hole-in-One),  high-point 
regionals  holder,  is  a 
seven-year-old  mare  that 
competes  in  the  pony 
English  hunter  class  for  2.6  to  3.6  feet. 
At  the  recent  Junior  Grand  Nationals 
in  the  Cow  Palace,  Bee  Zee  was  ridden 
by  Dr.  Ottinger's  15-year-old  daughter 
Jamie  to  a  7th  place  finish  in  a  field  of 
18  horses,  some  of  which  are  valued  at 
$90,000. 


After  Bee  Zee  beat  all  of  the 
regional  level  competition, 
Dr.  Ottinger  made  the  decision  to  take 
her  out  of  regionals  and  enter  her  at 
the  state  level.  Bee  Zee  was  entered  in 
the  hunter,  jumper,  and  equestrian 
classes,  and  won  every  category 
entered,  both  for  juniors  and  seniors! 

When  competitors  ask  about  the 
background  of  Shadow  and  Bee  Zee, 
they  are  usually  amazed  to  find  that 
Shadow  was  adopted  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  $125  and 
Bee  Zee  for  $25  (before  the  current  fee 
of  $125  went  into  effect).  Dr.  Ottinger, 


Top  two  photos  show  Jamie  and 
Bee  Zee;  bottom  photo  shows 
Shadow  and  Ingela. 


Jamie,  and  trainer  Ingela 
Kaersvang  all  enthusiasti- 
cally provide  information 
on  BLM's  adoption 
program  when  asked. 
Because  of  her  proven 
track  record  for  selecting 
champions,  Ingela  has 
been  asked  more  than 
once  by  potential 
adopters  to  help  with 
their  selection  of  horses. 


The  Ottinger  champions  will  be 
entered  in  this  year's  competitions 
at  the  Cow  Palace.    D 
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IMAGES  OF 
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WILD  HORSE  AND  BURRO 

ADOPTION  PROGRAM 


Stallions  with  desirable  characteristics  are 

returned  to  public  lands  to  produce  more 

"adoptable"  horses  (see  story  on  page  2). 


Stars  such  as  (1  to  r)  Jennifer  O'Neill,  Alex  Cord,  Juice 
Newton,  Pamela  Sue  Martin,  and  Doug  Sheehan  help 
support  BLM's  adoption  program  at  celebrity  events. 


Burros  abandoned  by  gold  miners 

during  the  1800s  formed  many  of  the 

herds  now  roaming  public  lands. 


PRISON  INMATE  PROGRAM 


WILD     HORSE     WORK     PROVES 


The  big  brown  wild  mustang 
tentatively  nuzzled  the  hand  holding 
its  halter,  curling  his  lip  so  his 
coarse  and  discolored  teeth  were 
bared;  then,  raising  his  left  front  hoof, 
he  struck  out  at  the  convict's  leg. 

No  contact  was  made,  but  the  striking 
hoof  brought  a  sharp  tug  on  the  halter, 
and  a  quiet  "easy  boy"  brought  the 
man  and  beast  back  to  their  on-going 
and  unrelenting  standoff. 

The  wild  horse  seemed  content  to 
perform  his  ritual  kick  only  occasion- 
ally and  made  no  effort  to  escape  or 
actually  injure. 

"Just  looking  for  a  little  attention," 
suggested  his  handler,  a  short-term 
minimum  security  inmate  at  the 
California  Correctional  Center  in 
Susanville,  California. 

"Appy,"  as  he  was  named  by  Ted, 
the  inmate,  had  recently  raced 
across  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
wild  horse  range  in  Siskiyou  County 
as  he  fled  from  BLM  helicopters 
intent  on  rounding  up  the  herd  of 
wild  mustangs 
because  there  were 
too  many  wild 
horses  on  the 
limited  grazing 
lands  available. 

"Appy"  and  his 
herd  mates  were 
destined  to  be  the 
first  animals  in  a 
new  wild  horse 
training  program 
BLM  and  the 
California  Correc- 
tional Center  had 
developed.  The 
program,  for  the 
first  time,  brings 
inmates  and  wild 
mustangs  together 


Ted  and  "Appy 


so  the  animals  could  be  tamed  and 
broken  to  halter.  That  makes  them 
more  readily  adoptable  at  horse 
adoption  centers  held  throughout 
the  state  by  BLM. 


"Spooks" 


The  innovative 
program  has  so 
far  graduated 
273  animals,  of 
which  258  have 
been  adopted  by 
the  public.  The 
cooperative 
agreement  was 
signed  in  June 
1987  by  BLM  and 
the  Correctional 
Center.  The 
first  few  weeks 
were  spent 
obtaining 
donated  materials  to  build  corrals,  a 
loading  chute,  and  a  small  hay  barn. 
The  inmates  did  the  actual  construc- 
tion work.  Only  then  could  the  actual 
training  begin. 

Ted,  the  inmate  handling  "Appy,"  and 
nine  other  inmates  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  animals 
and  learn  how  to  handle  them.  Few  of 
the  inmates  had  prior  experience  with 
wild  horses,  and  it  soon  developed 
into  a  learning  experience  for  both 
man  and  horse. 


Ted  was  raised  on 
an  Oregon  ranch 
and  said  working 
with  "Appy"  was 
good  for  him.  "It 
calms  me  down, 
and  it's  a  good 
program  for  both 
inmates  and  the 
horses." 

Each  inmate  in  the 
program  is 
assigned  a  horse, 
and  the  recent 
graduation  was 
held  after  the  first 
group  completed 
its  training. 


EXHILARATING! 


"Leroy,"  however,  is  not  going  out  for 
adoption.  He  is  a  huge  two-year-old 
who  caught  the  eye  of  BLM  wranglers 
and  will  be  trained  to  ride  for  use 
during  the  roundups  of  other  horses. 

Standing  with  "Leroy"  was  Tafford,  a 
young  inmate  who  talks  with  appre- 
ciation about  the  big  mustang.  "You 
have  to  work  to  gain  their  respect,"  he 
says.  "I  love  animals.  After  working 
with  "Leroy"  only  a  couple  of  weeks, 
we  gained  a  mutual  admiration  for 
each  other.  A  couple  of  times  I  had  to 
snug  down  his  halter  rope  when  he 
got  rambunctious,  but  he  stands 
quietly  now." 

By  the  gate  is  a  nice  looking  bay  with 
white  markings  on  his  face  and 


Tafford  and  "Leroy" 


not  fully  halter-broken.  Most  of  this 
group  of  horses  are  two-  and  three- 
year-olds  with  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  adopted  by  families  who  will 
provide  them  a  good  home  and 
excellent  feed. 

Most  of  the  inmates  grow  attached  to 
their  mustangs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  feeling  appears  to  be 
mutual.  One  said  he  hopes  the 
Correctional  Center  will  expand  the 
program  and  teach  horse-shoeing  to 
the  inmates.  He  feels,  he  said,  that  he 
could  practice  that  trade  after  he 
finishes  his  sentence  and  gets  out  of 
prison. 

The  Center,  located  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Susanville,  has  the  corrals 
constructed  on 
land  adjacent  to 
the  enclosed 
prison.  Inmates 
spend  hours  each 
day  working  with 
the  horses,  feeding 
and  watering 
them,  talking 
with  them,  and 
grooming  them. 
The  close 
attention  helps 
the  animals  to 
become  calm  when) 
people  are  near. 
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"stockings"  on  his  feet.  Suddenly  he 
is  all  aquiver  as  someone  walks 
behind  him.  "Spooks,"  as  he's  aptly 
called  by  his  Fu  Manchu  mustachioed 
trainer,  settles  down  as  soon  as  the 
gate  closes  again. 

The  inmates  name  their  horses 
anything  they  want.  Others  were 
called  "Buck,"  "Juanita,"  and 
"Melody."  "Juanita,"  a  high  spirited 
animal,  had  failed  to  settle  down 
completely  in  the  three  weeks  his 
trainer  had  worked  with  her  and  was 


Lorin  Slegelmilch,  Assistant  District 
Manager  for  BLM  in  Susanville,  says 
the  program  is  working  "so  well 
that  BLM  and  the  Correctional 
Center  are  looking  at  expanding  it  to 
between  150  and  200  horses  a  year." 
But,  even  if  no  expansion  occurs, 
the  present  program  is  looked 
upon  as  a  unique  activity  that 
puts  wild  horses  and  man  together 
in  an  element  that  will  make  both 
better  for  having  been  involved 
in  it.  O 


WHAT  ARE 
"ADEQUATE  FACILITIES" 

FOR  A 
WILD  HORSE  OR  BURRO? 


Both  a  shelter  and  corral  or  enclosed 
pasture  are  necessary  to  maintain  a 
wild  horse  or  burro.  At  a  minimum 
for  moderate  climates,  a  windbreak 
or  simple  shelter  consisting  of  a 
three-sided  structure  with  a  shed- 
type  roof  is  adequate  if  the  open 
side  faces  away  from  the  direction  of 
prevailing  wind. 

The  shelter  must  be  free  from 
protrusions  (bolts,  hinges,  etc., 
projecting  into  the  facility)  or  other 
objects  that  would  pose  a  safety 
hazard  for  the  animal. 

A  box  stall  at  least  144  square  feet  in 
size  is  acceptable  if  it  is  well  drained, 
well  ventilated,  cleaned  regularly, 
and  the  animal  given  daily  exercise. 

Until  they  are  gentled,  adopted 
horses  and  burros  should  be 
maintained  in  corrals.  A  minimum 
of  400  square  feet  of  corral  space  is 
required  for  each  adult  animal 
maintained  in  the  corral.  The 
fencing  must  be  at  least  six  feet  high 
for  horses,  and  five  feet  high  for 
burros.  Animals  between  6  and  18 
months  of  age  may  be  maintained  in 
corrals  with  fencing  a  minimim  of 
4-1/2  feet  in  height.  Fencing  must 
consist  of  rounded  pipes,  poles, 
wooden  planks,  or  similar  materials 
that  do  not  pose  a  hazard  to  the 
animals.  Small-mesh  woven  wire 
fencing  with  a  board  along  the  top 
is  acceptable.  Once  gentled,  the 
animals  may  be  maintained  in  large 
pastures. 

Large-mesh  woven  or  barbed  wire 
is  dangerous  for  wild  horses  and 
burros,  and  is  not  acceptable  under 
any  circumstances.  O 
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Since  April  1978  all  mustangs  and  burros  rounded  up 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  have  been  identified  with  a  unique, 
painless  freeze-mark.    The  mark  is  put  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  and  is  a  series  of  right  angles  and  straight 
lines  that  can't  be  destroyed  or  changed. 

The  freeze-mark  was  developed  by  Dr.  Keith  Farrell  of 
Pullman,  Washington,  and  was  first  used  in  Sweden 
around  1966.  Aside  from  being  painless  and  inde- 
structible, it  is  readily  visible,  inexpensive,  and  easy  to 
apply  using  one  of  two  irons.  A  small  iron  is  used  to 
freeze-mark  foals,  and  a  larger  one  for  adult  mustangs 
and  burros.  The  freeze-mark  on  the  foals  can  increase 
in  size  by  two-thirds  when  the  foal  is  fully  grown. 


The  iron  is  placed  in  liquid  nitrogen  until  it  reaches  a 
temperature  of  minus-320  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
animal's  hair  is  then  clipped  as  close  to  the  skin  as 
possible  using  standard  animal  clippers.  The  area  to 
be  marked  is  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  the  iron  is  held  to  the  skin  of  dark  horses 
for  10-20  seconds,  or  40-50  seconds  for  white 
horses.  After  30-60  days,  the  hair  on  dark- 
colored  horses  will  grow  back  white.  On 
light-colored  animals,  the  hide  turns  dark. 


numbers  unique  to  the  animals  within  that  state.  After 
an  animal  is  freeze-marked,  the  number  is  recorded 
and  maintained  indefinitely  in  BLM's  central  computer 
data  base  in  Denver,  Colorado.  The  information  is 
available  in  each  of  the  BLM  offices  across  the  country 
through  the  computer  terminal.  Each  freeze-mark  is 
tied  to  about  100  categories  of  information  in  the 
computer  data  base,  from  the  capture  area  to  the 
adopter's  address.  O 


The  freeze-mark  is 
easy  to  read  if 
you  disassemble 
it  and  think  of  the 
angles  as  they 
relate  to  the 
corners  of  a 
square. 


Key  to  Alpha  Angle  Symbol 


Each  state  where  mustangs  and  burros 
are  located  is  assigned  a  series  of 
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RULER  OF  THE  RHRGE 

by  Taya  Meadows 

Standing  tall,  proud,  painted  on  the  sunset  sky, 
Mane  flowing,  flying,  windswept  as  if  on  fire, 
Eyes  flashing,  alert,  ever  watching  for  perils  below. 
Ears  sharp,  twitching,  listening  for  sounds  of  danger. 
Nose  flared,  snorting  —  the  smell  of  an  enemy  is  near, 
Brave  leader,  victorious,  surveys  his  kingdom 
in  the  valley. 


